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THE ART OF FURNISHING* 




IV.— THE BEDROOMS. 

UDGING from the ex- 
haust! ess supply of wall- 
paper patterns through 
which one is invited to 
wade whenever a bed- 
room is to. be papered, 
it might be thought that 
here at least every vari- 
ety of taste and condi- 
tion must be met. Un- 
fortunately the majority 
of the patterns may be 
rapidly divided into dia- 
mond shapes with dots or sprigs in the centre, perpen- 
dicular waved lines with the aforesaid sprigs or dots, 
sprigs and dots without either diagonal or wavy lines, 
or even dots alone— in fact, all manner of meaningless 
and wearisome repetitions of lines and spots, which 
afford no other relaxation for the throbbing head or 
weary brain than that of endless arithmetical problems 
-—often to the utter distraction of the poor invalid. A 
bedroom wall-paper had far better be in some rambling 
pattern, where it is impossible to discern beginning or 
ending. If the eye be induced to attempt to track the 
lines to their conclusion, the effort will most likely act 
as a soporific. 

Touching the question of color, a bedroom should not 
have very dark walls, nor very hot-looking walls. Cool- 
ness seems a necessity next to cleanliness. Aerial half- 
tints are very suitable, with scarcely any pattern, or 
if any, one only faintly described by a lighter or 
darker tone of the ground. There is a deceptiveness— 
a seeming transparency— in such a paper, similar to the 
atmospheric effects of sky and cloud, which intercept 
but never seem abruptly to stop the vision. Papers of 
this description, part dead or dull and part glazed (satin, 
as it is termed), in pale rose, pale blue, pale green, or 
pale amber, are sure to make a good room, and will 
wear a long time. 

Borders at top and bottom may be used or not ; great 
care is required in selecting a bordering, or it will do 
more harm than good. The colors may either harmo- 
nize or contrast, but should in no case be too strong. 
If the room is low, a border will be disadvantageous, by 
bringing it still lower. The ceiling and cornice are im- 
proved by a tint of the same color as the wall-paper, 
but of course lighter. The doors and woodwork should 
also be painted in tones of corresponding color. 

A young girl's bedroom may reasonably call for light 
treatment, but with all deference for the cherished 
11 white muslin over pink," and all that sort of thing, 
one cannot help thinking a room of this description 
might be gracefully and appropriately decorated without 
having recourse to a species of millinery and " flum- 
mery," which in their proper sphere of dress may be 
elevated into an art, but in the furnishing of a room are 
out of place and unmeaning. Adopt a lighter style by 
all means, let the special tastes of the occupant of the 
room be consulted, but let the room itself be a means 
of education in the laws and principles that underlie 
sound taste. 

The furniture of a bedroom presents no great diffi- 
culties in the way of selection, the different pieces being 
dictated by the requirements of rest and of the toilet. 
Modern bedroom furniture, however, especially the 
common sorts, still comprises some of the worst exam- 
ples of constructive design. The dressing-table and 
wash-stand are often a mass of coarse and extravagant 
curves, the legs resembling the fore legs of a bull-dog, 
.but having none of their sturdiness. An oval mirror, 
supported by clumsily carved brackets, completes the 
" elegant toilet table/' The old Queen Anne style of 
table, of which this is perhaps a gross caricature, was 
a vastly different thing, the curved lines having some 
beauty and restraint, and the legs never being scrolled 
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so recklessly as to threaten the tenacity of the grain. If 
the curved style is to be carried out at all, it must be 
well and carefully done, or it is better left alone. 

For ordinary purposes, a sensible form of turned 
work is sufficient for the legs of the wash-stand, dress- 
ing-tabe and chair, and preference should be given to 
straight lines in the furniture itself. Choose solid woods 
in preference to veneer, as, in veneered furniture, one 
never knows how much common wood is underneath. 
Walnut, ash, oak, mahogany, or pine may be used. 
Bear in mind the general color of a wood has more to 
do with the effect of your room than any fanciful grain 
or figure it may possess. 

Wooden knobs to doors and drawers are inelegant 
appendages, and most likely owe their, origin to the 
small cost at which they can be produced. Brass or 
bronzed handles are less in the way, and are ornament- 
al. There is no necessity, however, for an ostentatious 
display of brass. Simplicity in the furniture of a bed- 
room is desirable, rather than richness or profuse orna- 
mentation. 

The bedstead, foimerly of wood, is now often of brass 
or iron. The wooden bedstead more completely fur- 
nishes the room, but it is usually more expensive, and 
less easily kept clean than the metallic bedstead. In 
iron and brass the best patterns are those formed by 
parallel bars and circles. 

The bedstead is seldom now so closely curtained and 
canopied as formerly, and wisely so, since, except at 
the head, curtains are worse than useless, as they pre- 
vent the free access of air. Many people abjure cur- 
tains altogether. 

The floor of this room should certainly never be car- 
peted to the walls ; a broad margin should be left all 
round, which may be covered with matting, or any of 
the soft, warm floor-coverings made of cork and india- 
rubber. A centre carpet of Brussels, Kidderminster, 
or felt can then be thrown down. 

V. — THE LIBRARY. 

If this room is a library proper, its arrangement will 
naturally take the form of a series of convenient book- 
shelves, closely and methodically filled. These will 
range round the walls, while the middle of the room 
will be occupied by a heavy writing-table, fitted with 
drawers and cupboards for the reception of papers and 
manuscripts. Nine times out of ten, however, the 
library — so called — is also the smoking-room, morning- 
room, school-room, or ante-room, and when this is 
the case, it is a mere farce to treat it with the austere 
solemnity of a genuine library. It may then partake of 
a mixed character, and become a pleasant and useful 
family room. 

Book-shelves are better neither too high nor too low. 
If too near the ground the books get covered with 
dust, and if too high they can only be reached by a 
chair or steps. Glass doors are indispensable, if the 
books are worth preserving. If the book-shelves are 
not too high, the upper shelf, with a raised back, will 
be useful for ornaments. For economy, pine, stained 
black or painted any shade, might be used in this room, 
and indeed a certain rude, effective style is permissible 
in a nondescript room, which would be out of place 
elsewhere. 

VI. — HINTS TO FURNITURE PURCHASERS. 

In nothing is a purchaser so easily deceived as in 
cabinet work. Cabinet-making is essentially an art, 
and demands a clear understanding of the nature of the 
material which has to be worked and the various modes 
of construction, so as to obtain the greatest amount of 
strength with the least waste either of labor or material. 
The carpenter is always an honorable person. Why 
should not the cabinet-maker be equally so ? For the 
simple reason that the carpenter is forced, in much of 
his work (floors, joists, roofs, and other responsible 
timbers), to remember that lives may depend upon the 
thoroughness of his work ; whereas the cabinet-maker's 
craft, though requiring greater precision and accuracy 
of finish, seldom has to resist any great strain, and the 



consequence is that much of the furniture sent out is 
considered durable enough if it has just sufficient te- 
nacity to hold together with careful usage. And the 
public encourages this state of things by asking over 
and over again for the cheaper article, without attempt- 
ing to form any sound judgment in the matter. 

The fact is, if a piece of cabinet furniture is well 
made it will probably last a hundred years or more, and 
still be in a fair condition ; but if badly made in the 
first instance, it will be a source of annoyance and ex- 
pense from the clay it is purchased to the no-distant 
period when it may be sold for one fourth its original 
cost, or banished into the attic or lumber-room. 

It is notorious that we get so accustomed to con- 
tinual breakages in our furniture (weak joints becoming 
fractured and bits of carving dropping off), as to re- 
gard them as inevitable. This need not be if people 
would pay more regard to soundness of construction 
and less to meretricious ornament. 

It is not the easiest thing to tell at. a glance whether 
a chair or a cabinet or a sideboard is likely to last a life- 
time, or whether it will " spring a leak " the day after 
we get it home ; and for this reason a few broad hints 
for the guidance of untechnical purchasers may be ser- 
viceable. 

Many people seem to think the nature of wood will 
allow of its being turned and twisted about at pleasure ; 
but a moment's reflection will convince the reader of 
the absurdity and impossibility of this. The trunk of a 
tree may be described as a cluster of fibres running in 
the direction of its length, and through which the sap 
flows. These fibres constitute what is termed the 
" grain" of a wood, and are more or less compact in 
different kinds of timber, thus giving rise to the terms 
" close-grained " and " open-grained." The closer the 
grain the harder the wood. A shortness of grain also 
renders a wood more liable to snap when used as legs 
or columns. 

We have said that the grain runs with the length of 
the trunk. If we want to cut a stick out of the trunk 
of a large tree (which, by the way, we never do, as the 
offshoots form better ready-made sticks and more elas- 
tic), we cut in the direction of its length, and the fibre 
or grain running its natural way gives to the stick the 
greatest possible strength. But let us suppose the tree 
to be of large enough circumference to allow of the 
same-sized stick being cut across the trunkj at right 
angles to its upward growth. After infinite trouble we 
hack out a piece similar in size to the first. Now with 
your hands try the strength of the two. The first,' with 
the grain running lengthways, will not yield ; the 
second, cut right across the trunk, snaps with more or 
less ease. It was cut across the grain, and is composed 
merely of a succession of short fibres, w.^kh have a 
minimum of cohesive power. 

Every one knows the ease with which/ -say, the 
side of a wooden box or packing-case can be split in the 
direction of the grain, and how next to impossible it is 
to chop it the reverse way. Therefore, the first princi- 
ple in the use of timber, if we would obtain the greatest 
amount of strength, is to let the grain run in the natural 
direction with the length of our work, and not with its 
breadth or narrowest way. 

Let us proceed a little further and see where the 
principle is abused. Suppose we cut a plank or board 
an inch or two thick out of the middle of the aforesaid 
tree, from top to bottom of the trunk, in the direction 
of or with the grain. This board, let us say, measures 
one foot six inches wide, and any length you please. 
We want to cut a chair-back out of this plank, say one 
of the modern circular chair-backs peculiar to this cen- 
tury. Try it on a piece of paper or cardboard, ruled 
across with parallel lines to represent the grain of the 
wood. You will find when you have drawn the outlines 
of the chair-back that in parts the grain will be only an 
inch or two long, and at such a point the chair would 
soon snap. Therefore the chair-maker finds it impera- 
tive to form the back out of three or four different 
pieces, in order to get any length of grain ; but even 
then the grain at parts is very short, and this perhaps 
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just at the point where he requires to peg or " dowel " . 
his joint. The same danger also threatens the curved 
.leg, particularly when the curve is unusually great. 

The strongest form that can be given to the back of 
a chair is where the two upright pieces are straight, or 
nearly so, and the cross pieces also straight, and mor- 
tised into the side uprights. 

The legs of a* chair are fixed in two ways. Either 
they are pegged up into the.„seat framing, as in light 
caned or bedroom chairs, or else the ends of the seat 
rails are mortised into the upper part or square shoulder 
of the leg, which is by far the strongest way of framing, 
and should be employed for dining-room chairs, and 
whenever the seat of the chair is stuffed. Where the 
legs are only " pegged " it is necessary to strengthen 
them by rails from one to the other, but with a chair 
properly framed these are not essential, though of 
course they add to its strength, and, artistically, they 
give a balance to the chair and prevent it looking top- 
heavy. Besides, it enables us to dispense with a clum- 
sier leg than necessary. 

The question whether a house should be furnished 
throughout in one style, or whether each room may rep- 
resent a different period, is easily disposed of. A 
house should be furnished throughout harmoniously, 
and not be a series of violent contrasts in style. ^A 
house is the home of an individual possessing character, 
mind, will, and, it is to be hoped, certain definite 
principles ; and therefore, except in the case of persons 
of Quixotic temperament and kaleidoscopic mental 
vision, should not be a succession of " Jack-in-the-box " 
surprises. 
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diture, every part supporting or supported by some 
other part ; nothing superfluous, no waste, no reckless 
prodigality of resource. Here we have the essence of 
constructive art — the utmost strength of which the 
material is capable ; the structural formation clearly per- 
ceptible without being ugly or obtrusive ; every part 
having relation to every other part. You perceive the 
tree hitherto (the trunk and the branches) has merely 
the beauty of proportion, of fitness, of vigor, and bal- 
ance of parts. But as these elements constitute rather 
a relative beauty, it is necessary, for "the ultimate per- 
fection of the tree, that it should assume a positive 
beauty, hence the blossom, the leaves, and the fruit; 
outgrowths, mark, of the construction, interwoven, so 
to speak, in the whole scheme ; no mere adjuncts, but 
clothing the branches, with a perfectly natural, seem- 
ingly inevitable species of ornament, yet never entirely 
concealing the anatomy of the tree, only marking still 
more distinctly its perfect grace and applicability, till, 
from the fibres which strike into the earth to the trem- 
bling leaf that points the slenderest stem, this work of a 
mightier hand than man's stands out a miracle of con- 
summate perfection, of workmanship past mortal skill, 
of beauty beyond possibility of human rivalry. 

The difficulty, of course, is to interpret and codify— r 
if we may so speak — the laws of nature, so as to render 
them applicable to purposes of construction and decor- 
tion. 

A rose-tree in full bloom is a thing of beauty, but it 
by no means follows that, repeated at regular intervals 
thirty or forty times over a wall, it will convey the same 
sense of beauty. Nature never acts thus ; besides, 
there are conditions of atmosphere and of distance 
which mitigate out-door effects of distance by moderat- 
ing and toning down colors. 



If is gratifying to note the progress made by some 
substantial but unpretentious New York furniture houses 
in the general character of their work, as viewed not 
only from an artistic stand-point, but also on the score 
of honest workmanship. Their prices are reasonable, out 
of all proportion to those of the more fashionable deal- 
ers, whose work often is not nearly so creditable. Per- 
sons who insist on buying cheap imitations of expensive 
styles, of course, have nobody but themselves to blame 
if they have cause to repent of their bargains ; but those 
willing to pay a fair price for good designs and durable 
workmanship can do no better than make their pur- 
chases at some of these houses, and if they choose to 
pay the price for extra quality of material and labor, 
they can get the best in the market by making arrange- 
ments to that effect. There is certainly no reason for 
the public paying the exorbitant prices charged by a 
few of the decorators and cabinet-makers who happen 
at present to be 4< the fashion" in New York. On the 
strength of their names they frequently add two and, three 
hundred per cent to their charges above what would 
be a fair remuneration for their services. Good cabinet 
work, of course, commands a good price, but we hap- 
pen to know that the same workmen are often employed 
at the same wages by different houses which vary from 
one to two hundred per cent in their charges to their 
customers for the very same articles of manufacture. 



We are continually told to go to " nature* ' as the 
infallible guide in all questions pertaining to art, whether 
pictorial or decorative, and it is not improbable that 
a great many errors of naturalistic design have resulted 
from an entire misconception of the meaning of the ad- 
vice given. If we content ourselves with blindly copy- 
ing nature, we shall merely reproduce isolated fragments 
of nature's handiwork in the wrong place. We must 
go to nature, not as mere copyists, but as reasoning in- 
telligent beings, with the endeavor to understand the 
laws by which she is governed and the principles on 
which she invariably works. 

We may not, by looking at a tree, see exactly how to 
contruct a chair ; nor, by studying a rose, learn how to 
design a wall-paper. Yet, by observing how the main 
branches of a tree strike out from the parent stem, and 
how, from these, the more slender offshoots are thrown 
out in irregular and yet harmonious lines, we may 
gather some notions of fitness and exquisite adaptability 
—of a combination of strength and lightness and elas- 
ticity — a maximum of force with a minimum of expen- 
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depths, to obtain the effect of perspective, as practised 
in copper, requires greater practice and discrimination. 
Ivory is etched in similar manner, by covering the 
whole surface with lithographers' varnish, tracing the 
design on it with an etching needle, and afterward im- 
mersing it in the acid. The etched design, after the 
varnish has been removed, appears a dead white ; but 
the grooves can be filled up with any color. 



In France and Germany etching on marble, lithogra- 
phic stone, and ivory has been introduced lately as an 
artistic occupation for ladies. A great number of orna- 
mental articles in marble or stone, such as table-tops, 
teapot and bottle stands, vases, paper-weights, caskets, 
etc., as well, as buttons, solitaires; paper-knives, and 
the covers of note, card, and cigar cases or purses, can 
be effectively decorated in this manner. The proceed- 
ing is very simple. The materials and appliances re- 
quired consist of asphalt varnish, nitric acid, bees-wax, 
and some glazed vessels of common earthenware in 
various sizes. Outline and flat ornaments in geometri- 
cal style, % and scroll or figure work without shading, are 
the most easy to etch. 

The design has to be sketched or transferred with 
pencil to the marble, stone, or ivory. The parts which 
are intended to remain white are then covered with 
asphalt varnish by means of a brush, care being taken 
to keep well within the outlines. After the asphalt 
varnish has become thoroughly dry, the acid is applied 
to the surface. For this purpose the article, if flat, is 
surrounded by a border of beeswax, to form a sort of 
trough, in which the etching fluid, consisting of two 
parts of water and one part of nitric acid, is poured, 
and which is placed in a glazed earthenware vessel, to 
prevent the work-table being soiled. The action of the 
diluted acid on the parts not protected by the asphalt 
varnish commences immediately, and five to twenty min- 
utes are sufficient to effect the biting in. During the 
operation the varnish layer must be carefully watched. 
If the varnish should peel off in some parts, the article 
has to be taken out of the acid bath immediately, 
washed in pure water, dried with a soft cloth, and the 
damage repaired, repeating the immersion only after 
the restored parts have become thoroughly dry. The 
etching completed, the asphalt varnish is removed 
with oil of turpentine. 

Articles with a curved surface, like vases, cups, etc., 
after having been prepared with the asphalt varnish, 
are placed on suitable supports of glass or glazed clay, 
in glazed earthenware vessels, deep enough to allow the 
covering of the surface which is to be etched with pure 
water. To the water nitric acid, under constant stir- 
ring, is added until small bubbles appear, which indi- 
cate that the action of the acid has commenced. Large 
bubbles are a sign that there is too much acid in the 
solution, and water must be added. After the lines 
have been bitten in to a sufficient depth, the article is 
taken out of the bath and washed in water before the 
asphalt varnish is removed. Etching at different 
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I. 
Symbolism in coloring and object was understood 
and felt by the ancient masters of art, and it was not 
until the close of the Middle Ages that painters ven- 
tured to disobey the rules. With the present revival of 
art, close attention is again being paid to these rules. 
They are of the first importance in every branch of. 
decoration, and in emblematical ornament and illumi- < 
nated writing especially. The modern student will find 
that by mastering the code he will be able to under- 
stand not only the outward and visible meaning of a 
picture, but also many subtle and beautiful details, that 
would otherwise escape observation. m 

In sacred illuminations, certain colors were always ap- 
propriated to certain personages, and all heavenly vir- 
tues had their significant shades, all base passions their 
own symbolical tints. In coloring, gold is considered 
of the first importance. It represents the sun, the 
Supreme Deity, glory, faith, marriage. When the illu- 
mination is of letters, unadorned with backgrounds, it 
should be used only upon the letters forming the names 
of the three Persons of the Trinity, or about any words 
that symbolize the Godhead. Any of the peculiar sym- 
bols of Christ or the Holy Spirit, such as the Crown of 
Thorns, The Lamb, The White Dove, may be enclosed 
in frameworks on backgrounds of gold, and words re- 
ferring to heaven or to the archangels and angels can be 
either enclosed in gold frames, or have the blue (their 
right color) largely ornamented with gold and stars of 
gold, illuminated, or rather raised, upon that color, stars 
being one of the emblems of angels. 

Yellow bears some resemblance to gold in its appli- 
cation, though it is employed in representing both 
good and bad symbolical meanings. In a good sense, 
it is looked upon as .a symbol of marriage, and is, 
therefore, used about the garments of St. Joseph ; also 
as a symbol of faith and of the goodness of God. In a 
bad sense, it means jealousy and deceit, dingy yellow 
being the color employed about the garments of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, and about the raiment of Judas. 

Blue has many significations, all typical of heavenly 
attributes. It. is the color of heaven, and signifies 
heavenly rest, truth, constancy, adoption, peace, fidel- 
ity, holiness, and remembrance. It was one of the 
colors selected for the curtains of the Tabernacle, and 
its presence there was intended to denote the hope of 
heaven enshrined in an earthly temple. 

This color is generally used by ancient limners only 
about the garments of Christ and the Virgin Mary in 
any large quantities, blue and white being peculiarly 
the Virgin's colors. St. John the Evangelist is the only 
apostle that is ever painted with blue garments, but in 
portraying angels and archangels and all the heavenly 
host, blue can be used ; it is only about the raiment of 
earthly persons that blue is not employed. 

The exact shade of the color that was used by the 
Israelites seems a matter of doubt. Josephus consid- 
ered the Hebrew word blue to mean a lighter tint than 
we use, but the ecclesiastical color has always been a 
deep sapphire blue, best made by using the real ultra- 
marine. Blue is considered of the first value in colors, 
that is to say, when illuminating a text ; blue must be 
employed about the words that relate to any of the 
divine personages, without mentioning their titles. 

Red, crimson, ruby, fire color, have all the same 
symbols. They signify Divine love, the Holy Spirit 
as a creative power, royalty, heat, protection. Heaven- 
ly crowns granted to martyred saints are generally 
formed of white and red roses, as the red, or color of 
blood, shows redemption and love, and white, inno- 
cence. Scarlet is used to denote royalty more than the 
other shades of red, but both crimson and scarlet are 
employed to denote divine vengeance and punishment. 

Human hate, war, blood, and all iniquities are also 
typified by these colors ; and red and black used to- 
gether are the colors typical of hell and the devil. 

Red is of secondary value when used about texts, but 



